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Notes on Some Recent Acquisitions 
of the Earlier Periods 


I—A SANDSTONE HEAD 


From Mr. Hearst, the Museum has received a 
monumental head of an Egyptian king, or perhaps 
a high priest, in ferruginous quartz sandstone.* 
This piece belonged to a colossal figure whose 
provenance is not known. It is broken off at the 
top of the neck. The right side, shown in the 
illustration (Front Cover), is better preserved 
than the left. The nose has been restored. It is not 


certain whether the urzus originally adorned the 
forehead, but it is probable. In that case, the 
owner would have been a king. 

The soft modeling of the face, the faint smile, 
and the simple archaized headdress suggest that 
this head should be attributed to the Saite period 
(26th Dynasty, 663-525 B.C.) 


* Accession number A.5141.49-715. Height 181! inches. 














II—-TWO PRE-DYNASTIC JARS 


Many of the large, older museums which have 
extensive collections of Egyptian art, decades ago 
acquired examples of buff-colored Pre-dynastic 
jars, decorated with the zigzag symbol for water, 
the spiral, palm trees, gazelles, ostriches, etc. 
Two typical and well-preserved specimens in this 
category are recent gifts.* 


In the illustration, the painted decoration of 
the right-hand example is much more fresh and 
clear than that of its companion. Both jars have 
finger indented fillets of clay at the shoulders. 
All of the painted decorations are earth red. 


*Gift of William Randolph Hearst, accession numbers 
A.5141.50-888 and 889. Heights 1134 and 1214 inch- 
es. Dated to c.3400 B.C. 





IiiI—PAIRED HEADS OF 


A very unusual pair of sculptured heads of 
women, carved on the same block of basaltic 
stone, has recently been présented to the Museum 
by the Hearst Corporation.* The faces seem to be 
of a foreign type, having broad noses and some- 
what un-Egyptian mouths. Each wears a wig, 
around the crown of which runs a simple en- 
circling band. 

Nothing is known as to their provenance. In 
every period of Egyptian art such heads repre- 
senting foreign prisoners have been found, used 
as part of a continuous frieze decorating the 
bases of royal statues, or along the sills of ‘“win- 


PRISONERS 


dows of appearance,” as in the palace at the 
Temple of Medinet at Thebes.* In this way the 
enemy was depicted as being trampled by the 
Pharaoh’s effigy, or by the King himself when 
he came to the royal windows of his palace. 

The late German Egyptologist, Ludwig Bor- 
chardt attributed most sculptures of this type to 
the Middle Kingdom, admitting that some ex- 
*Accession number A.5933.50-51. Height 6 inches, 
width 107% inches. 


+The Excavation of Medinet Habu, Vol. 1: “General 
Plans and Views,” Uvo Holsher (University of Chi- 
cago, Oriental Institute Publications, Vol. XXI, 1934), 
Plate 25 above. 








amples belong to the Old Kingdom.* The Los 
Angeles example appears to-have been part of 
a building, if one may judge by the precise cutting 
of the block along the bottom, top and back. 
There was still another. kind of sculpture rep- 
resenting a prisoner, if the shape of a kneeling 
figure of a captive with arms bound behind the 
back by traverse ropes at the elbows.t While it 
is difficult to assign a precise date to the Los 


IV—SQUATTING FIGURE 


Around the middle of thé Twelfth Dynasty 
in Egypt (c.1900 B.C.) there appears for the 
first time a new type of sculptured figure, the 
squatting “block” statue. Originally such figures 
were put in a niche in a stela; they seem to 
have been first used at Abydos, as ex votos in 
the Temple of Osiris. They are probably derived 
from the squatting wooden figures on the decks 
of funerary boats making the pilgrimage to Aby- 
dos. 

Such figures on model funerary barques seem 
to be sacerdotal guardians or mourners, frequently 
bearded and wearing a wig and a special kind 
of short cloak, resembling the king’s jubilee robe. 
The latter is also worn by a funerary priest called 
“the great servant,” or “the great one of the 
god.’” On the model boats these robed wooden 
figures squat near statuettes of Isis and Nephthys, 
weeping at the head and foot of the dead man’s 
coffin, and therefore suggest some connection 
with the ritual of the Osiris cult. 

The earliest known “block” statue is that of 
the Treasurer, Si-Hathor,* from the middle of 
the Twelfth Dynasty. The robe does not cover 
the feet. An inscription runs around the sides 
of the base, and up the middle of the robe 
directly in front. Late in the Twelfth Dynasty 
the type is developed further, as in the statue 
of the Chief Accountant Senusret-Seneb-ef-ni.t 
Here the stela inscription is cut in horizontal 
lines across the front of the robe. The feet are 
*Cf. Cyril Alred, Middle Kingdom Art in Ancient 


Egypt (London: Alec Tiranti Ltd., 1950), pl. 37. 
tAlred, op. cit., pl. 75. 


Angeles heads, the wigs are quite similar in type 
to that of the Fourth Dynasty statue of Nefert 
in the Cairo Museum.} They may therefore date 
from the Old Kingdom. 


*Cf. Encyclopédie photographique de l'art: Le Musée 
du Caire (Paris: Editions Tel, 1949), figs. 65 and 66, 
and p.38, nos. 65 and 66. 


*Cf. Ambrose Lansing, “An Old Kingdom Captive,” in 
Metropolitan Museum of Art Bulletin, Vol. V. No. 6, 
Feb. 1947, pp.149-152. 

ICf. Encyclopédie photographique, figs. 12 and 14. 


of WERDJEHUTI 


still exposed. 

With some modifications, the “block’’ type re- 
appears late in Ancient Egyptian history, at the 
time of the somewhat archaistic revival of art 
forms in Saite times, under the Twenty-sixth 
Dynasty (663-525 B.C.) This is exemplified by 
a diabasic basalt figure probably from this period, 
recently presented to the Museum by Mr. William 
Randolph Hearst.* The head is missing.+ 

In the illustration, Werdjehuti, the owner of 
the statue, is represented at the upper right of 
the inscription, kneeling with hands raised before 
three deities, Amun-Ré, Mut, and Khons, each 
identified by an inscription. The robe covers the 
entire figure except for the back of the hands. 
The man’s right hand holds the ankh sign, symbol 
of life, while the left grasps an object resembling 
a ceremonial knife. 

Most of the surface of each of the four sides 
of the block-like figure is inscribed, as is the 
backing at the rear. An inscription runs around 
the base. The hieroglyphs are carefully cut in a 
somewhat archaized style reminiscent of the Old 
Kingdom (2680-2280 B.C.), to which the art 
of the Saite period harkened back. The text states 
that the owner, Werdjehuti (‘Thoth is great’’) 
was the son of Pedineferhotep (‘The gift of 
Neferhotep”) and Mutmin (‘‘The Mother of 
Min’). The owner included in his list of titles 


* Accession number A.5141.48-372. Height, 26 inches. 
Cf. Sale Catalogue of Messrs. Christie, Manson & 
Woods (London) for auction of March 20, 1930, item 
no. 78, pp.11-14. 

+The head illustrated in the Sale Catalogue does not 
belong to this figure, but is included with the gift. 
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his appointment as scribe of the temple of Amin, 
and sculptor and chief artist of the temple. These 
he inherited from his father. His residence must 
have been at Thebes. His name also appears on 
the top of the block, directly in front of the 
crossing of the forearms. 

Perhaps the flavor of the text is best suggest- 
ed by a translation of the long inscription shown 
in the illustration: 


“One revered by Amin, Mut, 
Khons, and the divine ennead 
which is in Thebes, god’s father 
cf Thoth, god’s servant of 
Osiris, god’s servant of Hapy 
(the Nile-god), noble staff of 
Khnum, Sothis, and Anubis, 
god’s servant of Sekhmet dwell- 
ing in Elephantine, ordinary 
priest of Aminet dwelling in 
the Most-select-of-places (name 
cf the temple of Karnak), 
scribe of the treasury in the 
temple, god’s envoy of Amin, 
chief of the craftsmen of the 
atelier, Werdjehuti, deceased, 
son and heir of Pedineferhotep, 
deceased, born of the mistress 
of the house and sistrum-player 
of Amin-Ré, Mutmin, deceased, 
he says: Hail, Amin, king of 
the gods, great one who existed 
in the time previously, enduring 
one who perceives that which is 
hidden, and who reveals every- 
thing, grant thou durability to 
my statue, that of the overseer 
who causes thy temple to be 
bright, thou who are established 
therein to the uttermost limits of 
eternity. Grant thou that in (my 
statue) may be invoked upon 
the giving of praises in the 
midst of the great ones of thy 
temple. Grant thou that the hearts of the attend- 
ants of thy temple may be well disposed toward 
it while years pass into millions, because I was a 
servant who loved his lord, who adhered to him, 
who held fast to his rules, and who was not deaf 
to what he loathed. I have completed the tasks 
which thou didst comand for me, filling thy 
temple with the work of my two hands.” 

The other inscriptions are in a similar vein. 











V—THREE EGYPTIAN SMALL BRONZES 


The collection of ancient Egyptian small 
bronzes has been enriched by three gifts, each 
representing a deity. The first is a falcon,* the 
sacred bird of Horus, presented by Mr. Hearst. 
After his establishment in the city of Behdet 
(Tell el Balamiin) in the North-eastern Nile 
Delta, Horus later became the representative god 
of Lower Egypt, and subsequently the national 
god of the united kingdoms. He was also the 
patron of the Pharaoh, who was the incarnation 


* Accession number A.5141.50-52. Height 107% inches. 
Date uncertain, probably Saite (26th Dynasty). 






























of Horus on earth. Eventually the cult of Horus 
spread throughout Egypt. 

Quite frequently bronze figures of the falcon 
of Horus wear the double crown of Upper and 
Lower Egypt. But the Los Angeles example ap- 
parently never had the crowns. It is simply mod- 
eled, without any detailed rendering of the 
feathers. In contrast to the body, the wrinkles of 
the skin of the legs and feet are very clearly and 
accurately represented. The total effect of the 
figure suggests the force and vigor of the symbolic 
bird. 

The remaining pair of 
bronzes are both goddesses. Of 
these, the first is the primeval 
war-goddess, Neith,t who was 
worshipped in Sais and in the 
western (Libyan) part of the 
Nile Delta. By the Greeks she 
was identified with Athena. She 
is represented as a woman 
seated on a block-like throne 
surmounted by an astragal and 
a cavetto cornice; the rounded 
back may indicate a hawk with 
wings spread. She wears the so- 
called red crown of Northern 
Egypt, for she pertained particu- 
larly to that region. Nude to the 
waist, she wears a long skirt to 
the ankles. Her hands probably 
once held the attributes, the 
was-sceptre (welfare) and the 
ankh-symbol (life). On the sur- 
face of the base, flanking Neith, 
are two holes, each of which 
probably once held a figure of 
Harpokrates.* The four sides of 
the base are inscribed. 
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The other bronze represents lion-headed 
Sakhmet,? called ‘‘the mighty,” probably a furious 
goddess of fire, who was the wife of the chief 
god of Memphis, Ptah, the “father of the gods.” 
Her woman’s body wears the customary tight- 
fitting dress to the ankles, and has a long, braided 
wig crowned with a sun-disc between horns, and 
a urzus. She sits on a rectangular throne with 
a slightly raised backing behind the figure. So 
closely does Sakhmet resemble the lion-headed 
goddess of Buto in the Delta, Wdjoyet-Uto, the 
“fiery eye’’ of the sun god, that she is confused 
with her. 


+A.5832.50-136, gift of the Hearst Foundation. Height 
61% inches. Date uncertain, probably Saite (26th 
Dynasty.) 


*Cf. Steindorff, Catalogue of the Egyptian Sculpture in 
the Walters Art Gallery, p.131, no. 551, and pl. 
LXXXVII, no. 551. 


$A.5832.50-129, gift of the Hearst Foundation. Date 
uncertain, probably Saite (26th Dynasty). 





VI—A HELLENISTIC GOLD MEDALLION 


From an anonymous donor the Museum has 
received an extraordinary example of the skill of 
the Hellenistic goldsmith, a gold medallion* 
bearing in high relief a female bust, perhaps 
Aphrodite or a manad. The provenance of the 
piece is obscure. It appears to have been part of 
2 gold hoard discovered by Greek peasants in 
1929, in a remote site of northern Greece near 
Halmyros in Thessaly. Because of the comparative 
simplicity of the border design, the size of the 
bust in proportion to the breadth of the border, 
and the absence of semi-precious stones, the piece 
would seem to date from the 3rd century B.C. 

The evolution of medallions of this type has 
been studied and is familiar to Classical archzeol- 
ogists.t But this particular example is not known, 
and has never before been published. For scholars 


it constitutes an important document for the study 
of Hellenistic art which adds to the problems re- 
maining to be solved concerning this individual 
specimen and the whole category of which it is 
perhaps the outstanding example discovered thus 
far. Laymen cannot fail to be delighted by its 
completeness, the sheer quality of its craftsman- 
ship, and the beauty of its design. 

Among the problems to be solved is the deter- 
mination of the precise use for which it was in- 
tended. The German archeologist, Professor 
Zahn, has suggested that such medallions were 
the lid in each case of a cylindrical pyxis, perhaps 


*L.2100.50-12, an anonymous gift to Museum Associ- 
ates. Diameter 314 inches. 

*Cf. Berta Segall, “Two Hellenistic Gold Medallions 
from Thessaly,” in Record of the Museum of Historic 
Art, Princeton University, Vol. IV, No. 2, Fall, 1945. 








of glass, and that the pyxis was visible through 
the gold network of chains attached to the per- 
imeter of the medallion. 

But one of the leading American Classical 
archeologists, Professor Homer A. Thompson, of 
the Institute for Advanced Study, in Princeton, 
has expressed in a letter his doubt as to the use 





of such objects as covers for jars. He points to 
the fact that the indubitable lids of both metal 
and terracotta boxes of this period have their 
undersides appropriately profiled to keep the lid 
in place, whereas the back of the Los Angeles 
medallion and of similar objects elsewhere is 
quite flat. The problem remains to be solved. 
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VII—THE ERICKSTANEBRAE GOLD FIBULA 


Recently the Museum has received from Mr. 
William Randolph Hearst a collection of ancient 
gold jewelry ranging from Celtic examples 
through Greek, Etruscan, and Roman. It is now 
on view in the Classical Section of the Hall of 
Ancient Art, and provides visitors to the Museum 
an insight into the skill of the early goldsmith. 
Among these pieces is the famous fibula* dis- 
covered in 1787 at Erickstanebra, near Moffat, in 
Dumfriesshire, Scotland. Mr. Hearst purchased it 
from the Scottish family who had acquired it 
directly from those who had found it. 

As the illustration indicates, the middle of each 
side is inscribed: IOVI AVG (i.e., Jovi Au- 
gusto), and VOTXX (i.e., votis xx). On late 
imperial coins and on the arch of Constantine, 
similar inscriptions occur. ‘Jupiter Augustus” 
very probably refers to the Emperor Diocletian, 
who placed his own dynasty, the Jovian, under 
Juppiter, and that of his western colleague, Max- 
imian, the Herculian, under Hercules.t The best 
Illyrian soldiers were known as ‘Iovii’ and ‘Her- 
culii.’ “WOT XX” again very probably refers to 
the vicennalia of November 20, A.D. 303, cel- 
ebrating the twentieth anniversary of Diocletian's 
reign. On that day Diocletian appeared in Rome 
with Maximian for this celebration, to give enter- 
tainment to the people and to receive popular ac- 
claim. 

It is interesting to conjecture how this gold fi- 
bula might have reached Scot- 
land. Under the rule of the Dar- 
danian nobleman, Constantius 
Chlorus, whom Diocletian had 
appointed Caesar to Maximian in 
the west, Gaul and Britain were 
held more or less subdued as 
part of the Empire. Constantius 
reputedly led an expedition into 
Caledonia in A.D. 306. He died 
at York in July of that year. The 
late Sir Arthur Evans suggested 
the possibility that the fibula 
might have been sent by Diocle- 
tian to Constantius Chlorus, and 


that he or one of his more important subordinates 
lost it during the course of the expedition. There 
was also a steady trickle of goods from Britain 
across the northern frontier into Caledonia. It 
might have been a trade item. 

To judge by nature of the damage to the hinge 
of the pin and its fastening, the fibula would 
seem to have been torn violently from a cloak, or 
some other object to which it was attached. Quite 
probably, the original hinge extended as far from 
the damaged end as the surviving fastening on the 
opposite end. The concave surface of the semi- 
circular bow bears a scratched later inscription 
which Professor Haverfield first noticed and read 
as PORTO. , 

In its main shape this fibula resembles familiar 
3rd and 4th century examples. But no other piece 
in gold, bronze or other material is known which 
resembles its decorative design, and it is appar- 
ently unique. 


*A.5141.50-826, length 334 inches. Pin and outer corner 
of bow restored. 


Cf. Professor Haverfield in Archaeological Journal, 
Vol. 50 (1893), p.305, and again in Ephemeria Epi- 
graphica, 9, p.659; Dr. James Curls, “An Inventory of 
Objects of Roman Origin Found on Sites in 
Scotland,” in Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland, 66, pp.370-371. 


Cf. Cambridge Ancient History, Xl, pp. 329-330. 














FIGURE 1 


VUI—CYPRIOTE ANTIQUITIES 


The generosity of an anonymous donor has 
enabled the Museum to possess its first group of 
antiquities from the Island of Cyprus* in the 
northeastern Mediterranean. This piece of land 
gave its name to the metal, copper, which was 
mined there in the third millenium before Christ, 
and is being mined commercially there today. 
Lying near the mainland of Asia Minor and Syria, 
Cyprus received cultural influences from Egypt, 
Babylonia, Anatolia, Syria, Palestine, Minoan 
Crete, and later from the mainland of Greece. 
Cypriote art, while not generally outstanding, has 
interest and importance because of the various 
cultural elements which come together in it. 


Space does not permit a discussion of the 
thirty-two objects in the collection, representing 
most of the important historical periods: Neol- 
ithic (c. 4000-3000 B.C.), Early Bronze Age 
(c.2700-2100 B.C.), Middle Bronze Age (c.2100- 
1600 B.C.), Late Bronze Age (1600-1050 B.C.), 
Iron Age (1050-700 B.C.), Archaic (750-600 
B.C.), Hellenistic, Roman, and Medizval. A se- 
lection has been installed in two cases in the 
Classical Section of the Hall of Ancient Art; of 
this, the greater is here shown in the four 
illustrations. 


*Anonymous gift to Museum Associates. 





FIGURE 1, left to right— 

(A) A wheel-made pottery jug,* painted 
white. The body is decorated with four wide 
“wicker-like’’ vertical bands in red alternat- 
ing with single wavy lines. Red lines encircle 
the base. Gourd-shaped, with a beaked spout, 
it has no foot. There is a small knob at the 
juncture between the neck and the body. 
From the Middle Bronze Age, 2000-1500 
Bc. 

(B) A _ limestone facet with  scroll-like 
curls, from the Archaic period, 750-600 B.C. 


(C) A bull rhyton} of pottery painted 
dark grey with white bands. The eyes are 
made of a lump and fillet of clay; there is 
a handle behind the opening on the neck. 
From the Late Bronze Age, 1500-1200 B.C. 
This is not the true rhyton of later times, 
which slowly evolved into a domestic horned 
animal head, and finally was modified to give 
special emphasis to the horn, as in the famil- 
iar rhyton of Classical times. 


(D) A wheel-made pottery kylix with two 
small loop handles.§ From the Iron Age, 
*1_.2100.49-149, height 11 inches. 
*L.2100.49-171, height 1214 inches. 
tL.2100.49-154, length 714 inches. 
§L.2100.49-166, height 61/, inches. 





FIG 





1200-750 B.C. The whole is covered with a 
white slip, and then painted with two encir- 
cling bands of decoration consisting of verti- 
cal lines, foliage, and stylized lotus flowers. 
The latter, which are filled in with red, show 
an Orientalizing influence. 

(E) Terracotta fertility figurine* with in- 
cised lines on hands, feets, and loincloth. 
Around the neck are painted bands. The 
eyes, of applied clay lumps and fillets, add 
to the beaked, bird-like appearance of the 
head. From the Late Bronze Age, 1500-1200 
B.C. This early version of the fertility god- 
dess later became Aphrodite of the Greeks, 
who was traditionally presumed to have been 


FIGURE 2, left to right— 


(A) A wheel-made pottery dish,t decor- 
ated on the face with black bands, and on 
the under side (shown in the illustration) 
with black and red. From the Iron Age, 
1200-750 B.C. 

(B) Limestone figure of a man} wearing 
an Egyptian headdress and kilt (or Sndyt, as 
transliterated from the hieroglyphic word). 
In the frontality of the body and of the 
head, the figure is typical of formal Egyptian 
sculpture, though the bent right arm against 
the body above the belt is somewhat unusual. 


Technically inferior, the piece testifies none- 
theless to the artistic influence of Egypt. 


*L.2100.49-159, height 814 inches. 
¥L.2100.49-162, 734 inches across handles. 
$L.2100.49-170, height 15 inches. 


“born” at Cyprus. The corresponding Syrian 
goddess was Astarte. 


FIGURE 2 
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(C) A wheel-made pottery cenoche, or 
pitcher,* decorated with brown and red in- 
tersecting concentric rings, and circles. A 
lotus motif is painted on the front. While 
the lotus is an indication of Egyptian influ- 
ence, quite Cypriote is the use of concentric 
rings parallel to the main axis of the vessel. 


FIGURE 3— 


Large wheel-made pottery amphorat with a 
buff slip. On the body are painted red and 
black encircling rings. The shoulders have 
concentric rings and checks. On the neck the 
stylized lotus occurs, along with vertical lines, 
diagonals, cross-hatching, etc. 
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FIGURE 4— 


The mediaeval glazed bowl,} with its interior 
decorated with a_ highly-stylized human 
figure done in simple outline, suggests a very 
contemporary mid-20th century style, and 
illustrates some of the roots which creative 
modern art has, deeply imbedded in the past. 


—JAMES H. BREASTED, JR. 


*L.2100.49-165, height 10 inches. 


+L.2100.49-164, height 3134 inches. Severely damaged 
en route, the numerous fragments were carefully put 
together and reconstructed. 


$L.2100.49-178, diameter 51/4 inches. 

















TWO SYRIAN GLASS LAMPS 


The Museum has recently come into possession 
of two very precious Syrian lamps of enameled 
glass, an important gift of the Hearst Corpora- 
tion.* They date from about the middle of the 
14th century (the smaller one perhaps a little 
later) and were made in Syria, for the Mameluke 
Sultans of Egypt or their officers. These are not 
lamps in the strict sense of the word, but lamp- 
holders or lanterns, in which an oil vessel was 
placed. They were made for use in the Egyptian 
mosque, suspended from the ceiling by means of 
chains attached to the handles. 

Lamps of this type were usually inscribed with 
a passage from the Koran, and a dedicatory in- 
scription to the Sultan or other person for whom 
the lamps were made. The Museurn’s lamps are 
both inscribed, but the text has not yet been 


translated. The smaller example was formerly in 
the collection of the royal house of Savoy, being 
presented to King Humbert by the Khedive of 
Egypt. | 
The lamps each have six handles and are elab- 
orately decorated in brilliant enamels of red, blue 
and gold. The design consists of arabesques and 
medallions, with lateral bands of ornament, the 
larger lamp with medallions showing red chalices. 
The Museum is most fortunate in adding these 
pieces to its collection. Such lamps are among the 
finest products of Syrian enameled glass, highly 
regarded for their technical skill and decorative 
beauty. 
—HENRY TRUBNER 


*Accession numbers A.5933.50-67 and 68, height 15 
and 137% inches. 














A SUNG POTTERY PILLOW 


The Museum’s collection of Oriental Art was 
enriched in 1949 by the addition of an important 
Tz’'t' Chou pillow of the Sung Dynasty.* 

Chief interest of this example lies in its rather 
complex method of glazing and decoration, illus- 
trating the great variety of technical means known 
to the Tz’t. Chou potters.* 

The body of the pillow is a buff-grey porcellan- 
ous stoneware, with a cream-colored slip applied 
to the surface and sides as well as the edges of 
the base. Upon this pale slip the outlines of the 
flowers on the surface, the foliage on the sides, 
and the border bands were painted in black slip. 
A white glaze was then applied to those areas 
of the white slip not covered by the design. 

The surface of the pillow was then covered 
with a black glaze, sections of which were cut 


‘away to expose the blossoms underneath. The 


stems and leaves were incised through the black 
glaze. 


As the final stage of decoration, a transparent 
neutral glaze was added to the surface and sides 
of the pillow. 

Three principal techniques commonly employed 
by the Tz’ Chou potters to decorate their ware 
are embodied in this pillow: (1) painting of the 
design with a brush, (2) the application of dif- 
ferent layers of glaze and cutting away of the 
outer glaze to expose an underglaze, and (3) 
incision of the design through the glaze. Our 
example is a masterpiece of Sung craftsmanship, 
both in quality and technique. 


—HENRY TRUBNER 


* Accession number L.2100.49-141, height 434 inches, 
width 1034 inches. Gift of the Museum Association to 
Museum Associates. 

+See also “A Dated Tz’t Chou Jar,” pp. 12-14 in the 


Bulletin of the Art Division for Spring, 1949, Vol. 2, 
Nos. 3-4. 
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